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NOTES  ON  THE 


CRYPT  AYR  BONES  OF  HYTHE 

CHURCH 


THE  CRYPT 

The  word  “Crypt”  is  derh^ed  from  a Greek 
word  meaning  “ that  which  is  iiidden.”  In 
chnrch  architecture  the  term  is  nsed  to  descrii^e 
a vault  or  chaml:)er  nnderneath  a chnrch,  and 
generally  heneath  the  chancel.  In  very  ancient 
times  chnrches  Avere  often  bnilt  over  the 
graAms  of  martyrs,  or  the  place  where  they 
had  been  martyred ; for  instance,  the  great 
Abbey  Chnrch,  noAv  the  (Cathedral,  of  St. 
All3an,  stands  Avhere  England’s  proto-martyr 
suffered.  These  sacred  spots  AA^ere  called  the 
confessio,  i.  e.  the  place  Avhere  a martyr  had 
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confessed  (Jlirist.  It  was  often  enclosed  by  a 
vanlt,  tlie  clinrcli  being  built  above,  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  origin  of  a cryj)t. 
Very  early  Saxon  crypts  at  Ripon  and  Hex- 
ham were  certainly  used  for  tlie  exhilhtion  of 
the  I’elics  of  saints.  In  course  of  time  most 
large  churches  were  built  with  crypts,  which 
Avere  used  for  various  purjmses.  In  that  of 
Cantei’bury  Cathedral,  the  largest  crypt  in 
England,  there  were  several  chapels.  One  is 
noAV  used  for  guild  seiwices,  and,  as  is  Avell 
knoAAm,  part  of  the  crypt  is  screened  off  to 
form  the  French  Huguenot  Chapel. 

Vdiat  is  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the 
Crypt  at  Hythe  ? A careful  study  of  its  archi- 
tecture and  position,  Avith  the  approaches  to 
it,  Avill  help  us  to  come  to  a fairly  probable  con- 
clusion. It  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  rest  of 
the  Chancel ; a beautiful  example  of  Avhat  is 
knoAvn  as  Early  Enohsh  Gfothic.  It  must  have 
been  commenced  soon  after  a.d.  1 200.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  Hythe  attained  the  height 
of  its  ancient  prosperity  as  a Cinque  Port ; and 
so  the  inhalhtants,  encouraged  no  doubt  by  the 
Archbishop,  Avho  Avas  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Hythe  and  SaltAvood,  pulled  doAvn  the  short 
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Norman  Cliancel  wliicli  tlien  existed,  and  re- 
plaeed  it  l)y  the  jn-esent  lofty  strnctnre,  wliieli 
Archbishop  Benson  declared  to  be  the  finest 
east  end  of  any  parisli  clmreli  in  Kent,  Now,  if 
these  early  thirteenth  centniy  builders  had  in- 
tended the  Crypt  to  be  nsed  as  a chapel,  it 
would,  I think,  have  been  differently  con- 
structed. First,  there  would  have  been  an  en- 
trance from  the  Church  itself,  as  at  Canterbury 
and  other  places ; and  secondly,  if  not  square, 
its  oTcatest  leno-th  would  have  been  from  west 
to  east  (and  not  from  north  to  south),  so  as  to 
place  an  altar  at  the  east  end.  It  was  thought 
possible  at  one  time  that  this  might  be  the  case, 
and  that  the  Crypt  extended  under  the  whole  of 
the  raised  Chancel.  Careful  investigation,  how- 
ever, |)rove  that  it  was  originally  built  as  we 
see  it  at  present.  Coming  noAv  to  the  south 
entrance  to  it,  tlie  large  and  beautiful  door 
there  at  once  attracts  attention.  Formerly  it 
must  have  l)een  of  noble  a[)})ea]‘ance.  Tlie 
ground  in  front  of  it  has  been  raised  since  that 
period  far  aboA^e  its  original  level,  large  vaults 
liaAdng  been  constructed  thei'e.  Probably  Avhen 
first  built  there  A\mre  some  steps  iij)  (instead  of 
doAvn)  to  the  entrance  on  this  side,  affording  an 
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entry  from  the  road  in  front,  as  well  as  from 
the  passage  round  the  Church.  Half  the  slender 
detached  Bethersden  marble  shafts  which  sup- 
port the  monldings  of  the  door  have  perished 
from  the  effects  of  seven  centuries  of  hard 
weather.  Bnt  the  hand  of  man  has  been  still 
moi*e  wantoidy  destructive.  The  deeply  cut, 
delicate  moiddings  of  the  arch,  having  also 
suffered  from  the  weather  in  places,  have  been 
sawn  away  and  mutilated  instead  of  restored. 
Still,  enough  remains  to  show  how  innch  care 
and  skill  the  thirteenth  century  builders  had  be- 
stowed upon  this  grand  entrance,  proving  that 
the  Crypt  once  had  a far  moie  important  pur- 
pose than  that  of  a mere  charnel-honse  for 
churchyard  bones.  Opposite,  on  the  north, 
there  is  another  very  large  door  leading  out 
into  the  Churchyard,  which  slopes  up  steeply  on 
this  side.  This  Crypt,  then,  formed  a passage 
under  the  east  end  of  the  Chancel,  between  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  Church.  Leland, 
the  chaplain  and  antiquary  of  Henry  VIII, 
who  visited  Hythe  about  a.d.  1545,  describes 
tlie  Church  and  Crypt  as  follows: — “It 
evidently  appereth  that  wher  the  parish  church 
is  now  was  simityme  a fayr  abbey.  Yn  the 
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quire  be  fayr  and  many  pylars  of  niai'ble,  and 
under  tlie  (piier  a very  faire  vault,  also  a faire 
olde  dore  of  stone,  by  tlie  which  the  religius 
folkes  cam  yii  at  mydnight.”  (The  (piaint  spell- 
ing will  be  noticed,  also  that  the  same  word 
might  be  differently  spelt  at  pleasure).  He 
also  mentions  “ a fayr  spring  in  the  top  of  the 
church  yard,  and  thereby  the  ruins  of  houses  of 
office  of  the  Abbey.” 

Leland  is  more  correct  in  describing  what  he 
saw  than  in  the  deductions  which  he  drew 
from  his  observations.  JNTo  doubt  there  were 
old  walls  and  ruins  at  the  top  of  the  Church- 
yard, but  they  were  not  the  remains  of  an 
abbey.  Neither  priory,  convent,  or  abbey  ever 
existed  in  Hythe ; nor  were  there  any  “ reli- 
gius folkes”  (monks)  to  come  “yn  at  mydnight.” 
ddie  name,  position,  endowment,  etc.,  of  every 
monastic  establishmeut  in  the  county  were  re- 
corded at  their  dissolution,  only  a few  years 
Imfore  Leland  paid  his  visit  to  Hythe;  but 
having  seen  such  i*uins  near  priory  clmi’ches 
at  Folkestone,  Dover,  and  many  other  places, 
I suppose  he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
those  at  Fly  the  also  had  been  inhabited  l)y 
monks.  Leland  noticed  the  fine  door  of  the 
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(,^rypt  which  many  visitors  still  admire.  AYhat 
was  the  reason  for  such  architectural  richness 
here  ? The  groined  vaulting  of  the  interior 
is  ecpially  beautiful,  showing  the  Crypt  once 
formed  an  im})ortant  passage-way.  And  visitors 
will  observe  that  two  doorways,  cut  on  either 
side  of  the  Church  Porch,  also  give  a direct 
passage  through  it  from  the  Churchyard.  Be- 
sides this,  even  the  great  easterii  buttresses  of 
the  Chancel  have  a narrow  ])assage-way  cut 
throuodi  them.  All  tins  was  clearlv  done  to 

O e 

enable  people  to  Avalk  round  the  Cluirch  with- 
out going  off  consecrated  gi’ound ; in  short,  I 
l)elieve  the  chief  pnr])ose  of  the  Crypt  was  to 
form  a oTand  Ambnlatorv.  It  was  usual  on 

O t/ 

certain  o-reat  festivals  and  aiiniversaries  for 

o 

clergy  and  people  to  march  in  procession  round 
a church  in  media3val  times,  and  the  rule  was 
that  the  procession  must  not  go  off  consecrated 
ground.  Hence  at  Hytlie,  to  avoid  this,  a pass- 
age was  cut  through  the  Porch,  through  the 
eastern  buttresses,  and  a splendid  one  con- 
structed under  the  Cliancel.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  found  in  other  ])laces  where  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  site  of  a church  made  it  necessary. 
For  instance,  the  tower-  of  the  well-kiiown  and 
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splendid  Clmrcdi  of  St.  Peter  Maiicroft,  at 
Xorwieli,  is  built  at  the  furthest  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  churchyard.  And  so  side  arches, 
foianing  a passage  through  the  tower  (in  addition 
to  the  west  door),  liave  ‘Ijeen  constructed. 
Wrotham,  in  Kent,  is  another  example.  The 
south  door  of  onr  Crypt  being  the  finest,  I 
imagine  the  old  processions  had  to  enter  that 
way,  leaving  by  the  north  entrance,  which, 
being  in  the  rear  of  the  procession,  did  not 
require  such  elaborate  treatment,  although,  of 
course,  this  latter  idea  is  only  a surmise.  But 
all  the  surroundings  prove  that  the  Crypt  it- 
self was  built  for  a processional,  not  a chapel. 
It  could  no  doubt  have  also  been  used  as  a 
place  for  exhilhting  relics,  pilgrims  entering  l^y 
one  door  and  leaving  Ijy  the  other ; Ijnt  there 
is  no  sign  or  tradition  of  its  ever  having 
l)een  fitted  up  for  this  ])iirpose.  We  know,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  was  a floiirisliiim' 
guild  at  Ilytlie  centuries  ago,  and  that  on  the 
guild  festival  they  had  a grand  procession. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Leland  does  not  say  a 
word  about  there  being  any  l)ones  in  the  Crypt 
when  he  visited  it  in  1 54o.  It  is  not  safe  to 
form  conclusions  from  merely  negative  evidence. 
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and  lienee  we  cannot  definitely  say  the  remains 
were  not  there  in  Ids  time.  The  burvdno- 

e/  O 

gronnds  of  churches  in  medimval  times  were 
often  very  small,  as  was  the  case  here.  The 
old  churchyai’d  of  *St.  Leonards  was  only  about 
a third  of  its  present  area  ; it  has  been  enlarged 
three  times  within  the  memory  of  man.  It  Avas 
commonly  necessary,  therefore,  to  reopen  old 
graves  for  fresh  interments  after  a feAv  ^^ears, 
and  many  churches  had  a “charnel-house,” 
A\diere  bones  unearthed  on  such  occasions  Avere 
deposited.  It  is  probable  that  the  crypt  here 
Avas  already  used  for  such  a pur})ose  Avhen 
Leland  Avrote.  The  same  is  said  to  have  been 
the  case  at  Folkestone,  and  no  doubt  at  many 
other  places  he  visited.  At  the  request  of  the 
jiresent  Avriter,  searches  have  lieen  kindly  made 
at  the  libraries  at  Lambeth  Palace  and  Canter- 
bury by  the  librarians,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  ancient  eAudence  as  to  when  the  bones 
Avere  first  placed  in  Hythe  Crypt.  There  are 
notices  of  Hythe  in  many  ancient  documents  at 
both  libraries,  and  in  the  Parvise,  or  room  over 
the  Church  Porch  ; but  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, they  contain  no  reference  to  the  bones. 
The  Rev.  J.  BroAvne,  rector  of  Cheriton  (I()7b — 
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1710),  writing  of  Ilytlie,  says:  “How  or  l)y 
what  means  the  bones  were  Ijronght  to  this 
place  the  townsmen  are  altogether  ignorant, 
and  can  find  no  account  of  tlie  matter.”  An 
old  steel  engraving  of  the  crypt,  now  hanging 
in  the  Chnrch,  and  dated  1783,  shows  the 
largest  stack  of  bones  pretty  much  as  they 
appear  now  (the  shelves  are  of  later  date).  It 
contains  an  inscription,  engraved  at  the  same 
period.  After  mentioning  a battle  between  the 
Britons  under  Vortigern  and  the  Saxons,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated,  it  says  : 
“ Their  bones,  as  also  those  of  the  Britons 
whose  bodies  fell  thereabouts,  were  collected 
and  piled  up  in  memory  of  so  signal  a victory. 
This  stack  is  30  feet  long,  8 feet  high,  and 
8 feet  over.  By  long  exposure  to  the  sea  and 
sun,  the  bones  have  become  extremely  white, 
with  a beautiful  polish  on  them.”  Hasted,  in 
his  Avell-known  history  of  Kent,  writes:  “In 

the  Crypt  or  vault  (at  Hytlie)  under  the  east 
end  of  the  middle  Chancel  is  piled  up  that  vast 
cpiantity  of  human  skulls  and  bones  so  often 
mentioned  in  this  history,  the  pile  of  them 
being  tAventy-eight  feet  in  length  and  eight  feet 
in  height  and  breadth.  They  are  by  the  most 
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l)Fobable  conjectures  supposed  to  have  been  the 
reiiiaiiis  of  the  Britons,  slain  in  the  bloody 
battle  fought  on  the  shore  between  this  place 
and  Folkestone  with  the  retreating  Saxons  in 
the  year  450,  and  to  have  attained  their  white- 
ness by  lying  some  leiigth  of  time  exposed 
on  the  seashore.  Several  of  the  skulls  have 
deep  cuts  in  them  as  if  made  by  some 
heavy  weapon,  most  likely  of  the  Saxons.” 
It  will  be  noticed  Hasted  cjuotes  no  autho- 
rities or  evidence  for  this  statement,  and 
this  account  apparently  is  only  a conjecture. 
The  most  recent  invest! (Rations — as  will  be  seen 
l)y  the  second  part  of  this  little  book — do  not 
support  this  theory.  There  is,  however,  a 
strono’  local  tradition  that  some  of  the  bones 

O 

come  from  a battlefield.  It  is  certain  that  when 
the  foundations  of  the  older  part  of  the  house 
now  known  as  “ Oaklands,”  in  Stade  Street, 
were  dug  in  181  7,  a good  inany  Iminan  remains 
Avere  exhumed,  and  added  to  the  collection  in 
the  Crypt.  There  Avas  never  any  clmrchyard 
on  the  site  Avhere  they  Avere  found,  Avhich  Avas 
formerly  close  to  the  haven  of  Hythe — if  it  AAms 
not  actually  covered  by  the  Avater  of  the  old 
harbour  at  hio-h  tide.  There  is  said  to  have 
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l)een  a fierce  engagement  in  1295  (temp. 
Edward  1)  at  Hytlie,  when  the  French  at- 
tempted to  land,  but  were  beaten  back  by  the 
men  of  Flythe,  who  killed  240  of  their  enemies. 
Bnt  fights  between  the  men  of  the  Cinqne  Ports 
and  the  French  were  not  infrecpient  in  mediaeval 
times;  and  ships  were  boarded  and  plundered, 
and  raids  made,  even  when  the  countries  were 
nominally  at  peace.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
some  of  the  bones  in  the  Crypt  were  placed 
there  from  an  old  battlefield,  where  they  may 
have  lain  nnbnried ; others  were  brought  from 
the  Churchyard,  where  they  had  been  dis- 
interred in  digging  over  old  graves  ; while  ship- 
wrecks might  account  for  some.  The  number 
of  male  skulls  so  greatly  exceeds  the  female, 
and  so  many  are  of  men  between  twenty  and 
forty-five  or  fifty  years,  that  it  is  evident  the 
remains  cannot  be  all  those  of  ordinary  towns- 
people  once  buried  in  the  Clinrchyard.  In  that 
case  the  sexes  wonld  be  mnch  more  ecpial,  and 
there  wonld  be  a good  many  children  among 
them,  instead  of  comparatively  very  few. 
Hence  the  old  tradition  of  a battle  is  very 
possibly  trne  as  regards  tlie  origin  of  a good 
many  of  these  remains.  Some  are  probaldy 
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Hiediceval,  others  added  from  time  to  time 
from  various  sources.  For  instance,  in  1901 
some  excavations  for  a new  revolver  range 
were  being*  made  in  a field  just  above  the 
School  of  ]\Iusketiy.  The  soldiers  working* 
there  came  across  a number  of  human  skulls 
and  bones,  which  they  preserved  as  carefully  as 
possible.  Idiese  are  now  placed  in  the  Crvj)t. 
Tlie  place  where  they  were  found  is  the  site  of 
the  old  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas,  Hythe,  a 
church  which  was  in  ruins  or  destroyed  as 
long  ago  as  1 o45,  when  Leland  visited  Hythe. 
Hence  these  remains  had  been  buried  at  least 
3()0  years  when  they  were  discovered.  Part  of 
a very  ancient  skidl,  British  or  prehistoric, 
found  with  other  human  remains  in  excavatino* 

O 

at  Castle  Hill,  an  ancient  hill  fort,  has  also 
lately  been  sent  here.  Once  let  such  a place 
as  this  Crypt  be  made  a receptacle  for  human 
remains,  and  it  is  natural  that  any  others 
discovered  near  should  be  deposited  there. 
Some,  it  is  said,  were  formerly  found  in  a 
field  on  llomney  Marsh ; in  'short,  there 
is  little  doubt  they  came  from  various  places 
near.  ' Some  have  been  buried ; others  very 
possibly  not,  and  so  became  bleached  whit 
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l)y  long  exposure  to  sun  and  rain.  I think,  on 
the  whole,  that  it  is  probable  that  the  large 
stack  of  bones  hecjan  to  be  placed  in  the  position 
we  see  it  now  before  the  lleformafion,  for  the 
followino’  reasons : — When  the  Chancel  was 

O 

restored  in  1887,  the  north  door  of  the  Crypt 
was  completely  hidden  on  the  outside  by  an 
accumulation  of  earth  from  the  Churchyard, 
reaching  almost  to  the  apex  of  the  drip-stone 
over  the  door.  When  this  was  cleared  away, 
fragments  of  stained  glass  and  the  clasps  of  a 
missal  were  found  some  distance  below  the 
surface,  the  evidence  of  destruction  Avronght  by 
the  iconoclasts  of  the  Reformation  or  l^nritan 
times  ! It  is  clear  from  all  this  that  Avhen  the 
Crypt  ceased  to  be  used  for  processions  in 
Edward  Vi’s  reign,  the  passage  through  Avas 
soon  blocked  up  on  the  north  side.  In  my 
opinion,  had  bones  been  first  placed  in  the 
Crypt  at  or  after  that  period,  the  same  care 
AYonld  not  haA^e  been  taken,  as  Ave  see  has  been 
done,  to  stack  them  so  as  to  leaA^e  a passage- 
Avay  for  processions  through  the  Crypt.  The 
evidence  seems  to  prove  that  the  pile  Avas  at 
least  begun  Avhile  the  place  Avas  used  as  an 
Ambulatory  in  Pre- Reformation  times,  nor  Avonld 
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the  soil  have  been  suffered  to  accumulate  since 

then  on  the  Cliurchyard  side  if  the  place  was 

still  intended  to  be  commonly  used  as  an 

ordinary  charnel-house.  I have  shown  tliat 

the  pile  has,  on  the  other  hand,  received  various 

additions  from  time  to  time  down  to  the  present 

daAU  But  on  the  whole  I.  am  inclined  to  think 
( 

that  a large  numl^ei’  of  the  bones  were  placed 
there  in  medieval  times,  i.  e.  between  a.d.  1220 
(when  the  Chwpt  was  certainly  finished)  and 
al)Out  A.D.  1 540.  Further  probability  is  given 
to  this  by  the  fact  that  until  1850,  when  the 
shelves  were  made  for  skulls  in  the  southern 
compartment  of  the  Crypt,  nearly  all  the  skulls 
and  bones  lay  carefully  piled  up  just  beneath 
the  ancient  High  Altar  in  the  Choir  aboA^e.  It 
is  more  likelv  thev  Avere  first  put  in  this 
position  in  medijeAml  than  Post-Reformation 
times.  More  definitelv  than  that  I cannot 
speak.  1 haA^e  stated  only  Avhat  seem  the  more 
'prohahle  conclusions  to  be  clraAvn  from  the 
eAudence  of  the  architectural  features  of  the 
Crypt,  and  such  historical  facts  and  traditional 
lore  as  I have  been  able  to  gather.  A study  of 
the  next  chapter  Avill  show  hoAV  far  care- 
ful measurement  of  the  skull  and  bones, 
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their  anatomical  features,  etc.,  help  us  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion  as  to  their  history  and  date. 
It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned  here  that  the 
bones  and  relics  of  Waterloo  wei-e  bi'onght  from 
the  battlefield  by  my  predecessor,  the  Eev. 
T.  G.  Hall,  and  I thought  them  of  sufficient 
interest  to  place  in  the  Crypt.  The  bones  in 
the  window-sill  are  from  8t.  Nicholas’  Church- 
yard. There  are  some  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth century  crosses,  formerly  grave-stones, 
to  be  seen  here ; part  of  the  lid  of  a stone 
coffin  (fourteenth  century)  and  some  architec- 
tural remains,  evidentlv  from  the  Church. 
These  consist  of  old  gargoyles,  a fifteenth 
century  windoAv-head,  and  some  Avell-executed 
Norman  and  Eai'ly  English  movddings  and 
Capitols. 

HnujjEUT  D.  1)ai,e. 
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THE  150NE8 

IlAViNd  cleared  the  gTOimd  by  stating  the 
feAV  historical  facts  of  A\diich  we  are  iiossessed 
at  present  Avith  regard  to  these  bones,  AA'e  may 
go  on  to  see  AAdiat  light  anatoniy  can  throAV  on 
their  orio-in;  but  before  doino'  so  it  inav  be  AA'ell 
to  recapitulate  the  chief  historical  points. 
These,  to  niA^  mind,  are — 

1.  That  the  bones  Inwe  certainlv  been  in 
their  present  place  for  at  least  200  years. 

2.  That  the  passage  or  Ambulatory  in  Avhich 
they  lie  Avas  reijuired  for  other  purposes  until 
the  Reformation. 

2).  That  Eeland,  describing  this  church  soon 
after  the  Reformation  (about  154-5),  mentions 
the  AUiiilt  or  Ambulatory,  Imt  not  the  liones. 

I-.  ^riiat  the  Churchyard  Avas  not  formerly 
nearly  as  large  as  it  no\A"  is,  conseipiently  many 
skeletons  must  from  time  to  time  liaA^e  been 
disinterred. 
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5.  tliero  were  formerly  at  least  four 

other  cliurches  in  or  near  Hvthe,  all  of  which 

e/  ' 

proljably  had  graveyards. 

<).  That  Hasted,  in  his  ‘ History  of  Kent,’ 
speaks  of  a battle  having  taken  place  between 
the  Britons  and  Saxons  in  A.n.  T5G,  but  his 
authority  for  any  such  battle  cannot  be  ti’aced. 

7.  That  frequent  fights  probably  took  place 
between  the  inhabitants  and  French  landing 
parties,  in  one  of  which  (in  1295)  2T0  of  the 
eneniv  are  said  to  have  been  killed. 

8.  That  in  ancient  times  shipwrecks  on  the 
coast  were  more  frequent  than  now.  The  old 
registers  refer  to  some. 

9.  That  the  plague  visited  Hythe  in  the  latter 
part  of  Henry  Vlll’s  reign,  also  in  1597  and 
H)23,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1, 
and  pi'obably  many  times  before,  if  Ave  may 
judge  by  its  treatment  of  the  rest  of  England. 

Most  of  these  points  have  been  ably  set  forth 
in  a paper  read  by  Dr.  Randall  Davis,  of  this 
toAvn,  to  the  East  Kcuit  Brandi  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  in  Ecjitenilier,  1898. 

On  examining  the  skulls  one  is  at  once  struck 
])y  their  whiteness,  and  this  is  more  evident 
when  tliey  are  compared  with  the  three  Avhich 
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have  recently  been  dug  up  from  a field  on  the 
yite  of  what  was  once  St.  Nicholas’  Church. 
Idiese  latter  have  almost  certainly  Ijeen  bnried 
for  400  years,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  in 
addition  to  their  yellow  colour  they  are  more 
friable  and  porons  than  are  most  of  the  other 
skulls  in  the  vaidt. 

The  generality  of  the  sknlls  are  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation  when  it  is  remembered 
that  for  two  centuries  they  have  been  roughly 
heaped  together,  and  that  it  was  oidy  in  1851 
that  600  of  them  were  carefully  placed  on  the 
shelves  where  they  now  are.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  within  the  memory  of  living  men 
they  have  suffered  greater  damage  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  their  history,  l^ecanse  up  to 
a few  years  ago  they  were  freely  handled  by 
visitors,  who  wrote  their  names  and  the  date  on 
tliem,  and  apparently  took  away  teeth  and  bits 
which  they  could  break  off  as  mementoes  of 
their  visit,  in  addition  to  this  there  is  evidence 
that  some  of  them  have  been  carried  off  entire, 
because  the  late  Dr.  Barnard  Davis,  who 
amassed  a truly  marvellons  collection  of  skulls, 
obtained  four  of  these,  which,  with  the  rest  of 
his  collection,  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
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Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  In  the  catalogue  one  of  them  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  obtained  by  a lady  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances,  though  what  these 
circumstances  were  the  writer  thought  it  wiser 
not  to  disclose.  This  Dr.  Barnard  Davis  was 
probably  the  greatest  expert  on  British  skulls 
we  have  liad,  as  his  huge  collection  and  monu- 
mental works  (‘  Crania  Britannica  ’ and  ‘ Thes- 
aurus Craniorum  ’)  testify.  He  apparently 
never  visited  Hythe,  but  his  examination  of  the 
four  skulls  he  obtained  is  recorded,  and  is  very 
valuable.  He  felt  convinced  from  his  experience 
with  other  skulls  that  they  were  of  no  very 
great  antiquity,  and  suggests  that  they  were 
probably  skulls  of  Kentish  people  whose  only 
great  battle  had  been  that  against  death.  He 
was,  hoAvever,  specially  struck  Avith  the  short- 
ness and  breadth  of  the  four  skidls  he  had, 
Avhich  reminded  him  more  of  those  of  modern 
Germans  than  of  Fuglish  people.  It  must  be 
remembered,  though,  that  he  Avas  generalising 
on  four  specimens  and  not  on  the  Avhole 
collection. 

In  18()0  Dr.  Robei’t  Knox  read  a paper  on 
these  skidls  before  the  Ethnological  Society,  in 
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which  lie  states  liis  opinion  “ tliat  the  bones  had 
never  lieen  interred  singly  in  graves,  bnt  had 
been  buried  in  a heap,  perhajis  after  long- 
exposure  in  the  open  air.”  tn  criticising  this 
o]hnion  one  must  remember  that  long  exposure 
to  the  open  air  must  necessarily  have  meant 
exposure  to  all  sorts  of  other  influences,  sncli  as 
birds  and  beasts,  whicli  wonld  liy  no  means 
have  tended  to  their  good  preservation.  In 
addition  to  this  a great  many  contain  earth, 
showing  that  they  have  been  Imried  at  some 
time,  thongli  v.dietlier  in  a heap  or  singly  there 
is  no  evidence  to  decide. 

There  is  no  reason  that  I knoAv  why  the 
bleaching  should  not  have  taken  jilace  during 
the  two  centuries  or  more  in  which  they  have 
been  in  the  vault ; the  possibility  of  this  is  shown 
bv  the  fact  that  the  three  skulls  which  have 

ft. 

been  lately  added  are  already  appreciably  lighter 
in  colour  than  when  they  were  placed  there  only 
two  vears  ago. 

A\^e  next  come  to  a very  inijiortant  point,  on 
which  the  authorities  who  are  in  favour  of  the 
battle  theory  have  jastly  laid  great  stress,  and 
that  is  the  sex  of  the  skulls.  Dr.  Robert  Knox 
says  that  “ there  were  two  crania  of  boys,  all 
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the  rest  belono-ed  to  adult  men.  T did  not 
observe  any  female  crania.”  Here  it  mnst  be 

tj 

confessed  that  no  anatomist,  hov^ever  o-veat  his 
experience,  can  always  tell  a male  from  a 
female  sknll.  In  perhaps  seven  or  eight  cases 
ont  of  ten  it  is  easy  enough  when  the  necessary 
experience  is  acrpiired,  bnt  in  the  other  two  or 
three  cases  men  of  equal  experience  will  give 
different  opinions.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  very  young  skulls,  and  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Knox  unhesitatingly  puts  down  the  two 
young  crania  he  examined  as  boys’,  makes  one  a 
little  sceptical  of  his  experience  in  this  direction. 
Personall}^  I was  doubtful  how  far  my  own 
powers  were  to  be  trusted,  and  it  was  not  until 
I had  Avorked  through  a large  series  of  skidls, 
the  sex  of  Avhich  Avas  knoAvn,  and  found  that 
my  oAvn  ideas  tallied  fairly  closely  Avith  the 
records  of  the  catalogue  that  I undertook  the 
task  of  determining  the  sex  of  these.  Out  of 
600  skulls  I found  that  60  ]ier  cent.  Avere 
nndoul)tedly  male,  5 per  cent,  probably  male, 
1 2 per  cent,  undoubtedly  female,  6 per  cent. 
prol)ably  female,  d per.  cent,  children  under 
ten,  and  5 per  cent,  young  adults  betAveeu  teu 
and  tAA'enty.  From  this  it  is  evident  that, 
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altliougli  Dr.  Knox’s  impression  that  tliere  are 
no  female  sknlls  present  in  this  collection  is  not 
l)orne  out  by  a more  complete  examination,  he 
was  correct  in  sno-gesting  that  males  are  largely 
in  excess.  Undoubtedly  the  result  of  a battle 
would  be  a likely  means  of  accounting  for  this 
difference  in  the  proportion  of  the  sexes,  though 
it  would  still  leave  about  2*5  per  cent,  of  women 
and  children  to  be  accounted  for. 

The  next  point  of  interest,  and  one  which 
bears  on  the  battle  theory,  is  the  nature  of  the 
injuries  which  a certain  number  of  the  sknlls 
show.  In  a considerable  number  there  are 
o-ashes  in  the  bones,  nsnallv  more  or  less  hoi'i- 
zontal  in  direction,  but  in  some  round  ]3erf ora- 
tions exist.  It  is  a little  difficult  to  be  sure 
whether  these  were  wounds  causing  death,  or 
whether  they  are  the  work  of  spades  and  picks 
dnrino’  exhumation.  With  a view  to  determin- 
ing  this  question,  the  following  experiment  was 
conducted.  Two  sknlls  from  another  collection 
were  taken,  one  from  a person  wdio  had  recently 
died  and  another  which  had  been  buried  for 
many  years.  The  former  represented  the  con- 
ditions found  in  a living  skull,  the  latter  in  one 
long  buried.  A series  of  blows  of  about  the 
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same  force  from  a liatcliet  was  given  to  eacli  of 
these  skulls  and  the  resulting  injuries  compared. 
In  the  fairly  fresh  skull  the  cuts  were  sharp 
and  the  edges  even,  l)ut  in  the  dry  skull  the 
edges  were  broken  and  depressed.* 

From  this  result  T am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
the  wounds  found  in  the  greater  number  of 
Hythe  skulls  were  inflicted  not  before  death,  but 
very  many  years  after,  and  are  in  no  way  indica- 
tions of  their  oAvners  liaAong  died  in  battle,  but 
rather  point  to  the  result  of  spades  and  picks 
in  digging  them  up.  Two  or  three  skulls  shoAV 
signs  of  iiAjury  AAdiich  had  been  repaired  and 
quite  recovered  from,  but  this  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  eAudence  that  their  OAvners  died  in  battle. 
There  is  one  skull  AAdiich  has  received  more 
notice  than  all  the  others,  and  Dr.  Knox  re- 
garded it  as  another  instance  of  a healino’ 
Avonnd.  Tavo  or  three  perforations  appear 
surrounded  by  a great  heaping-np  of  bony 
matter.  This  skull  has  been  submitted  to  a 
pathologist  of  undoubted  reputation,  A\dio  re- 
cognised in  it  an  instance  of  a S]ieciflc  disease 


* This  result  was  confirmed  hy  striking  a hnried  skull  with 
a spade  and  noticing  that  the  injuries  closely  resembled  those 
foimd  in  most  of  the  skulls  injured  in  the  Hythe  Collection. 
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Avhicli  only  appeared  in  England  after  the 
Crusades. 

We  innst  next  consider  Avliat  lielp  Ave  can  get 
from  an  examination  of  these  skulls  in  detei’- 
inining  their  nationality,  and  Ave  liaAm  seA^eral 
theories  to  choose  from. 

1.  They  are  Britons  slain  by  the  Saxons  in 
A.D.  4o0,  according  to  Hasted. 

2.  They  are  Celtic  (British  ?),  Crothic 
(Saxon?),  and  Eoinan,  according  to  ]\lr. 
Walker. 

d.  They  do  not  belong  to  a hardy,  coarse, 
primitive  race,  according  to  Dr.  Knox,  although 
some  Boinano- Saxon  pottery  and  media? Ami  coarse 
eartheuAvare  Avas  found  among^  them  in  restack- 
ing  a portion  of  the  pile,  but  aim  probalily 
Frenchmen  slain  in  the  time  of  EdAvard  T. 

4.  4Tiey  are  Celts,  Saxons,  Komans,  and 
Laps,  according  to  Mr.  Brideanx  and  Sir 
Benjamin  Bichardson. 

o.  TTiey  are  mediaeval  Kentish  skulls  shoAving 
some  similarity  to  modern  Grermans,  according  to 
Dr.  Barnard  Davis,  Avho  saAV  only  four  of  them. 

d.  They  are  skulls  Avhich  do  not  differ 
markedly  from  those  of  Englishmen  of  the 
ju’esent  day,  according  to  Dr.  Randall  DaAus. 
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In  tlie  first  place,  these  skulls  have,  I am 
sure,  never  l)een  systematically  and  thorongldy 
measured  ; sncli  a.  proceeding  would  take 
montlis,  as  each  would  need  at  the  least  a 
dozen  careful  measurements,  and  in  addition 
its  capacity  would  have  to  Ire  determined. 

AVhat  has  been  done  both  by  Dr.  Eandall 
Davis  and  myself  is  to  determine  the  cranial 
index  of  a typical  series  of  the  skulls  ; that  is  to 
say,  to  take  the  ratio  of  the  length  to  the 
breadth.  The  method  is  to  multiply  tlie 
greatest  breadth  by  1 00  and  then  to  divide 
it  l)y  the  greatest  leno’th.  Wlien  tlie  number 
tlms  olitained  is  under  75,  the  skull  is  descrilied 
as  long  lieaded  ; between  75  and  80,  as  medium 
lieaded;  while  skulls  above  80  are  short  headed. 

We  are  lioth  agreed  as  to  the  great  diversity 
of  sliape  in  the  collection — some  are  ipiite  long 
headed,  others  remarkalily  short,  but  they  are 
connected  by  a regular  range  of  intermediate 
types,  ddie  average  cranial  index  of  100  of 
these  skulls  selected  at  random  Avorks  out 
at  78. 

Dr.  Macnamara  has  recently  measured  the 
heads  of  120  Kentish  laliouring  men,  and  has 
found  that  their  aA^erage  index  comes  to  78‘5. 
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So  tliat  as  far  as  the  craiiial  index  can  lielp  ns, 
these  sknlls  might  very  well  l;e  tliose  of  Kentish 
men.  ^Ye  must  not,  however,  lay  too  much 
stress  on  measurements  nor  on  the  appearance 
of  the  sknlls,  since  every  one  mnst  have  noticed 
how  very  variable  tlie  shapes  of  Englisli  heads 
are. 

YYe  can  say,  I think,  fairly  definitely  that 
tliese  are  not  pure  Saxon  sknlls,  since  they  are 
almost  always  long  headed  with  an  index  under 
7o.  For  the  same  reason  tliej^  are  not  Scan- 
dinavian, while  their  condition  and  appearance 
prcA^ents  ns  from  thinking  tliat  tliey  have  any- 
thino-  to  do  with  ancient  Britons.  It  mnst  he 

o 

remembered  that  tlie  modern  and  mediaeval 
Eno-lishman  comes  of  a very  mixed  stock,  and 
this  also  applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
France.  At  least  tliree  long-headed  and  two 
short-headed  races  have  contrilmted  to  the 
making  of  both  nationalities,  and  it  is  at  present 
beyond  the  power  of  science  to  determine 
1 let  ween  them. 

With  regard  to  the  actnal  size  of  the  sknlls, 
they  are  smaller  than  tliose  of  average  English- 
men of  the  present  day;  indeed,  many  of  the 
actnal  lengths  and  breadths  are  less  than  anv  T 
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have  hitherto  met  with  ; this  |)rol)al)ly  i)oiiits  to 
their  owners  being  of  sinall  statni‘e,  and  also 
of  the  lower  class. 

I have  carefully  compared  the  so-called  Laps 
and  ancient  Konian  skulls  with  a series  of  ex- 
amples in  our  great  collection  at  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  do  not  think  that  there  is 
enough  real  similarity  to  speak  definitely.  The 
Ancient  Eoman  hypothesis  at  least  is  a pure 
surmise,  and  I should  say  an  unlikely  one,  judg- 
ing by  the  state  of  preservation.  The  so-called 
Jaips  have  probably  been  selected  on  account 
of  the  prominence  of  the  cheek  bones,  but  the 
unlikelihood  of  Tjaps  being  in  Kent  makes  it 
more  probable  that  these  belonged  to  English- 
men with  prominent  cheeks  and  short  heads, 
such  as  one  occasionally  meets  with  now-a- 
days. 

The  teeth,  where  they  remain,  show  signs  oF 
a good  deal  of  wearing  down,  probably  pointing 
to  rough  food  and  badly-ground  grain.  Actual 
decay  is  not  nearly  as  common  as  in  modern 
teeth.  It  is  of  course  quite  easy  to  tell  whether 
the  teeth  have  been  lost  during  life  or  after 
death,  because  in  the  former  case  the  sockets 
have  closed  up. 
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W'itli  I'egarcl  to  the  age  at  which  the  greater 
miiiilxa*  of  these  ])eople  died,  it  is  (|uite  easy  to 
tell  a skull  below  tweutxA  as  there  is  a cleft  at 

V ' 

the  Ijase  which  does  not  close  till  this  age.  ddie 
wisdom  teeth  usually  come  down  to  a level  witli 
the  others  betAveeii  twenty  and  twenty-five,  and 
if  these  are  in  place  we  may  assume  that  the 
skidl  is  near  or  over  the  latter  age. 

ddie  obliteration  of  the  sutures  on  the  vaidt 
of  the  sknll  does  not  l)egin  till  between  thirty 
and  forty  as  a laile,  and  although  the  details  are 
too  technical  to  enter  into  here,  a rough  work- 
ing estimate  can  be  gathered  from  them  as  well 
as  from  the  loss  of  the  teeth  and  manv  other 
smaller  signs  only  apju’eciable  to  an  anatomist. 
Taking  all  the  j)oints  into  consideration,  I am 
(piite  inclined  to  agree  with  Ur.  Knox  that  a 
large  nnmber  are  men  in  the  [)rime  of  life, 
though  there  are  undoubtedly  a certain  number 
of  old  ] people. 

T think  at  least  Ave  may  fairly  say  that  the 
total  age  of  100  of  these  skidls  woidd  not 
nearly  eiiual  the  total  ages  taken  at  random 
from  100  tombstones  in  an  English  church- 
yard. 

Tlie  rest  of  the  bones  Ijear  out  the  ('vidence 
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of  the  skulls ; the  hip  bones  verity  the  con- 
ehisioiis  arrived  at  as  to  sex,  since  a female  hip 
l)one  can  be  at  once  identified.  Most  of  the 
men  seem  to  have  been  fairly  sturdy,  muscular 
fellows,  though  some  of  the  women  were  small 
and  feeble. 

AVith  regard  to  their  height,  the  thigh  bones 
are  our  chief  guide.  A thigh  bone  is  about 
or  0-275  the  height  of  the  body.  One  hundred 
of  these  bones  Avere  measured,  and  as  far  as 
possible  the  tAvo  bones  of  any  indiAddual  AA'ere 
not  taken. 

The  average  length  of  the  1 00  aauis  1 7f  inches, 
and  this  Avould  give  an  aAmrage  height  of  5 feet 
[■h  indies  for  their  possessors.  This  is  probalily 
rather  an  OA^er-  than  an  under-estimate,  since 
males  predominate,  and  a})parently  some  of  the 
longest  bones  Inum  been  picked  out  and  ke})t  for 
shoAV  purposes,  and  these  have  been  included. 

If  the  females  had  ecpialled  in  number  the 
males,  it  is  probable  that  the  average  height 
Avould  not  have  been  much  more  than  5 feet 
tliree  inches. 

This  height  is  (piite  consistent  Avith  a nietliie- 
val  English  origin,  since  Ave  knoAV  from  ancient 
armour  that  the  avei'age  size  of  the  English 
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race  has  increased  in  the  last  three  or  four 
centuries. 

In  sininiiiiig  up  the  above  evidence  it  is  veiy 
iiii})ortant  to  keep  a fair  perspective,  and  not 
to  })lace  undue  reliance  on  any  one  clue.  Let 
us  first  think  out  the  most  probable  origin  of  a 
collection  of  bones  under  a church.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  that  as  the  churchyard  got  full,  in  digging 
fresh  graves  the  old  bones  dug  up  were  stored 
ill  a charnel-house.  This  was  (piite  a common 
piTictice  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
must  have  taken  place  in  Hythe,  since  the 
Churclivard  was  not  neaiTv  as  laro’e  formerly  as 
it  noAv  is.  In  addition  to  this,  there  Avere  prob- 
ably other  churchyards  in  HaTIig,  and  AA'lien 
these  came  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  it 
Avould  be  reasonable  to  sipipose  that  the  bones 
dug  up  Avould  be  transferred  to  the  only  remain- 
ing church.  It  seems  to  me  quite  probable  that 
this  is  the  someAAdiat  |)rosaic  history  of  at  least 
a considerable  number  of  these  bones,  and  if 
the  injuries  are  spade  and  ])ick  marks,  as  they 
pi'obably  are,  it  adds  to  the  likelihood  of  tliis. 
Something  more,  however,  is  needed  to  account 
for*  the  large  proportion  of  men  betAveen  tAventy 
and  fifty  ; ages  AvTiich,  from  the  small  mortality 
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tlien,  are,  as  a rule,  not  largely  represented  in 
our  clinrcliyards.  It  is  quite  possi1)le  that 
Ho-ljtiug  mav  have  accounted  for  this  uumbei* 
tliouo’h  it  need  not  have  l)een  in  any  one  single 
encounter.  During  the  h’rench  Avars,  raids  on 
the  coast  Avere  tre(pient  enough  ; and  in  addition 
to  this,  Avlieii  Hythe  Avas  a luwal  port,  there 
Avere  prol)al)ly  a good  many  sailors  about  from 
time  to  time,  Avhich  must  haAm  atlded  consider- 
al)ly  to  the  male  population. 

There  is  another  possibility  Avhich  has  not 
hitlierto  l)een  considered,  and  Avhich  Avould 
account  for  so  many  of  these  skulls  being  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  that  is  that  plague  must  liaA^e 
visited  Hythe  from  time  to  time,  as  it  did  the 
rest  of  England ; Ave  have  evidence  of  it  in  the 
latter  part  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  though  before 
that  the  church  records  are  lost.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  say  that  even  if  this  Avere  the 
case  all  risk  of  infection  has  been  over  for 
centuries. 

As  years  roll  on  fresh  evidence  may  be  found, 
Avhich  Avill  solve  the  mystery  of  this  very 
interesting  collection,  but  at  present  it  is  not 
possible  to  be  very  dogmatic.  All  one  Avould 
care  to  say  is  that  the  bones  probably  came  to 
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tlieir  present  restiiig-])lace  a-l)out  tlie  time  of  the 
lieformation,  and  that  the  greatei*  number  of 
them  are  not  likely  to  have  been  buried  for  more 
than  200  yeai's  before  that  time.  There  is  the 
probability  that  they  are  chiefly  the  bones  of 
mediaeval  English  people,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  some  of  them  died  in  battle  or  from  a 
})estilence.  At  the  same  time  it  is  fpiite  possible 
that  some  of  them  may  have  l)elonged  to  French 
raiders  who  were  killed,  while  wrecks  on  the 
coast,  no  doubt,  would  account  for  others. 

F.  G.  Paksoxs. 
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